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wards from the pompeian cupboards of my aunt's
dressing-room.

The outer hall at Clandeboye (since my uncle
possessed acquisitive instincts and had travelled much)
was filled with many lovable objects. The steps which
led down to the front door were flanked by a double
row of curling stones from Scotland and from Canada,
some of which bore silver plaques commemorative of
curling triumphs at Inveraray or at Montreal. To the
left of these unwieldy playthings stood an enormous
block of Egyptian granite carved with the semblance
of the cow-headed Hathor and bearing the ibis car-
touche of Thutmosis I. Balanced upon this pink
monolith was the stuffed and startled head of a rhino-
ceros. In the plaster of the left wall were embedded
a series of Greek inscriptions picked out in red paint.
These, when I became old enough to decipher them,
proved to be little more than the play-bills of the
time, announcing to Thebes or Eleusis the impending
performance of some now unknown trilogy. Beyond
these inscriptions a Russian bear reared enormous
paws. On the right hand of the entrance, a mummy
case, two cannon, a Burmese bell slung between
carved figures, and a second bear of smaller dimen-
sions, were artistically grouped; the wall behind them
had been covered with wire netting on which were
affixed dirks, daggers, cutlasses, pistols, lances, curling
brooms, and a collection of those neat little fly-whisks
with which the acolytes dust the high altar of St.
Peter's at Rome,

The inner hall was larger and more deliberately
baronial. It was lit by a vast tudor window bearing
the arms and quarterings of the Blackwoods and the